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ABSTRACT 

As part of a study of the language *»3£d to conduct 
daily business in typical West German classroom situations, 30 native 
English speakers observed selected classroom interactions and used 
questionnaires to classify them and paraphrase them in English. The 
observers were from a variety of English-speaking countries, and soma 
had explicitly educational backgrounds. The questionnaires given to 
the observers contained sentences eliciting t^rms in a wide variety 
of categories, Results obtained in some of the categories {reading", 
notebooks, teacher record books, teachers, absence notes, truancy, 
and marks) illustrate that this is a feasible method for obtaining 
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hour d*stui£nn' d him, the whole class needs to be organised 1n groups 
for tie next stage in the lesson, thert is no chalk left and a child 
has to be sent to the janitor or secretary to get son* more, etc., 
All of these are aspects of a Wesson involving lanouagt in a real caa- 
Bunicatlve sense. 

An attempt to systematise the various *elds of reference of the 
verbal interaction occurring 1n the context of a lesson shows at ^ast 
the following six fields of classroom discourse, M) »ie topic itself, 
which obviously usually dominates the verba! Interaction Tntne class- 
room, the real life situation of the teacher and the children 1n 
the classroom (1t1l the language , perhaps in the contexv of an expla- 
nation or a correction, (1v> discourse, 1n that teacher and pupils 
negotiate understanding and cl tar up *1 sunder standir*.. * o rganisation 
covering any of the winy organisatory moves needed t ass room 

business going, and (vi) di scipline (cf. fuller survey , 1584), 

Foreign language teachers do not necessarily accet^ ill of these 
fields of classroom discourse as areat to be covered 1n the foreign 
language. While the first - and possibly also the third - tend to be 
somewhat automatically included in the foreign language parts of their 
lasso**, many of the ethers are often not considered part of the les- 
sen "proper* » and are therefore den it with in the matter tongue. 

However, such a distinction between what is suitable for foreign 
language discourse and what is not has rather serious implications, 
it is easy to see that the fields often excluded In this way from be- 
ing covered in the foreign language are in fact those which reflect 
aspects of the actual situation in which the teaching 1s carried out, 
i.e. the classroom situation Itself. However, the classroom situation 
is the only genuine situation that institutionalised language teaching 
commonly provides. There Is HU1t doubt chat the more these areas are 
excluded from foreign language discourse the more the learners must 
inevitably be left with the Impression that the foreign language is 
only suitable for the verbalisation cf the necessarily fictitious 
worlds of textbooks and other teaching materials, we would therefore 
argue very strcngly in favour of an ncluslon, as far as conceivably 
possible, of the actual classroom situation 1n all its aspects In what 
1s dealt with in the foreign language. This would not only take advan- 
tage of an Immediately relevant practice field 1n which language is 
used for real communicative purposes, but it jould also help to close 
the credibility gap between classroom work and real life which other- 
wise would be Inevitable. 

while it may be easy to agree on the aesirabllity of this ap- 
^oach in principle, the problems of putting thH concept into prac- 
tice are consider** 1 *. Teachers tend to receive little preparation 
for the ckssroom-rmlatftd aspect of their foreign language command, 
within the framewort of their trailing, nor do there seem to be many 
useful materials available to teachers interested in educating them- 
selves 1* this respect on their own (cf . however, Hughes 1981, as a 
**Kable exception), In addition, however, what may even be more funda- 
mental as a problem is the realisation that many aspects of the class- 
man situation of a partltuU, juntrv are in fact rather difficult 
sAprmus in a foreign league^ at all* 
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There are two major reasons for this difficult;'. The first is 
connected with the different ways 1n which languages tend to concep- 
tualise their surroundings: what amy be easy to sty 1n one larguage 
«ay have to be paraphrased 1n toe other, because a directly corre- 
sponding term (ano possibly also the concept that goes alonq with 
it) «cy not be available. A German child who cannot see properly what 
it says on the board because the light is reflected on che sMnv sur- 
face so as to blur the chalk writing will want to say Die Tafel blen - 
det. but will find no easy way of spying this 1n English (nor will the 
tiecher be able to suggest one) because blende* In thi* sense cannot 
be directly translated <nto English, t paraphrase such as Can I 
sit elsewhere? I cannot see the board properly amy here to be onTof 
various situational^ appropriate ioTutToRTV this problem 

The second ■ajor reason for the difficulties often experienced with 
the verbalisation of the various aspects of the classroom situation 
In the taroet language hat to <4o with the Hct that foreign languages 
are typically tauoht In the school setting of the how country of the 
learners and not In the educational context cf the target language. 
A German tjacher win therefore need to be tele to cope with the Ger- 
man school situation In Ctgllsh, and a German child nay want to ver- 
balise what happens 1n his own classroom, rather than 1n an Imagi- 
nary one located 1n an Engilsh-ipeaking country. MM It no doubt 
processes and procedu**^ are Identical or at least fairly siailar ... 
foreign lan^iaqe teaching situation anywhere, ^t 1s important to 
realise that this is by no amans tHe case for all aspects of the 
classroom situation, asny of which art In fact 1 ether specific to the 
school setting In a particular country. The Klassenarbeltshefte need 
to be collec i 9 Peter cannot find Ms Hfcushtft . W he has not fcept 
nis Aufgabei^^ft either, the Klassenlehrer wants the Massenb uch, but 
the naisenoochfUhrer H absent,' 'the TaFoIdlomst has not cleaned the 
boars, the 'nts setisprechor '< to go to 4 meetta of Vm SchUlerra t, 
the pupils *nT^kw5T5fether the nana day trill be M tzefrei : ail 
of these rt^eaeet definite concepts 1n the minds of German teachers 
arid pupils, but have no direct equivalents 1a the English school set- 
ting, and no degree of familiarity with English classroom language in 
En^Hnd - with concepts such as prefect, monitor, housemaster, regis- 
ter, roujfcboojt - f»1r (copy) boft " etc. - mW solve the pr^liiof 
expre&sT^TKese German concepts Tn English. 

Clearly* in both caves the problem arises because the concepts 
suggested by the German language or by the deramn clusroon situation 
can often only be paraphrased, rather than expressed directly, in a 
foreign language such as English, whore leat1re>1aat1ons for these con- 
cepts way not be readily available. If we accept that 1t 1s desirable 
1»» principle to cover as such of the actual classroom situation as 
possible 1n the foreign language, serious attempts must bt made to 
arrive at acceptable English paraphrases of whet merman teachers and 
pupils »ight went to refer to. 

In ortier to avoid having to Invent our own paraphrases for this 
purpose - with the Inherent danger of creating a kind of English only 
coe^renensible *1thin German classrooms - or having to rely on a few 
individual opinions only - with the (Unyer of overganera'i islng usages 
which may be unatcessarily regional or «ven Idiosyncratic ~, 3o native 
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sobers of English froa vsnous pa f *ts of the F.ngStsh-speektng world 
s***e *sk«-d iq p*np^fi£g § aua&er of $y<c* concept, as thssy sight bt 
need§4 in Gcneen classrooms. In *h&t follow* we shall report on this 

*ftO«iry (2), 



*fc« inquiry *as conducted on urn Usts of in extensive question- 
naire accompanied in *ach case by i f*ce-to-fice interview* 

The subjects vert netivr speakers of English froa Ensland{»13)» 
the United $ttt*s(«8), ;relana{«4). Canada^:). Scotland(-I) ind tales 
{*!)(« • 3o), All of tnea happened to bt in Strnnvy it tht tin of t*- 
interview. sow* on i pissing visit to tht country, sane with up to i* 
y#*rs of residence in it, fc,st of then we^e in tht igt nngt of 21~3o 
(»12).tht ntxt hiugest igt group were tht 41-5o ytar-olds(»8) , «1th 
tht other rtnfss fairly evenly represented (31-4o: -4, under 2o end 
ovtr 5©:«3tech). Tht liroe majority must he considered to bt vtry 
familiar with educational sittings; 27 of them vert either students 
(»U>). teachers £«9) or lecturers{«7) , end one w*s i school girl froa 
England. While thtrt is no doubt that tht availability - and readiness 
ta co-operate - q7 subjects for this inquiry wts lergely <<1tUt*d by 
c tenet, the bneekoown of tht figures shows thit the papulation ms 
fairly well spread generally, with e desirable overrepresaatatlon of 
interview*** wit* eaelicU educational backgrounds (3), 

The ouestloonalre used in tht Inquiry uis 12 aiges long, u<th 
owr loo item imngtd m proups pertai 1ng to (1) tht pert, oral back- 
ground of she interviewees, (11) pupils* equipment. (111) books. (U) 
classroom surroundings, (v) classroom busintsi, (v1) marks. (v11) dis- 
cipline, ind (viii) characterisations of teachers ind pupils. Tht e»1n 
problem in devising the format of tte questionnaires was the need to 
develop in tlicltitlon procedure enabling subjects who might have no 
or little command of Sernrw end practically no knowledge of Grwn 
cUssrooms to co-opertte 1n finding ways of talking t'wut tht uermn 
classroom situetion. Although for etch item the sUrtlng point natural - 
ly wts e German concept, It was obviously not possible to s'.mply 11st 
these in Seraen end then ask subjects how they would render these in 
English, e.g. in i forte t such as "Hew would you say Die Tirtl blende t 
In English? 0 Rather* it was meets* ry to develop descriptions and ex«~~ 
planatiows of these concepts in English, and attempts had to be nede 
to formulate these such as to eventually elicit a paraphrase of the 
concept required* as e.g. In the foUurlng example, 

~>ome blackboard* have a fairly shiny surface, and sometime* 
the light is reflected 1n *uch a nay as U ^ike it impossible 
to read unit 1s on tht board froa soate positions In the root, 
In such cases, a pupil "ight complain by sayin g 



This approach made the Questionnaire rather long - 12 pages ire 
outta in taposUljn (although motivation to complete the task mt 
Mlaftd along a Utile by U*ea able to pay a stall remuneration for 
completion}. H&re importantly, however, there was of course no gueran- 
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tee th&t the descriptions were unasbiguous enough for the native spea- 
kers of Engl is.i to for* an Idea of rhat exactly was Meant in each in- 
stance. Therefore, Interviews we»* conducted with the subjects after 
they nad aide * first attanpt to conplete the questionnaires ou their 
own, and 1n tnese sessions, which took about cn hour each, the question- 
naires w*re gone through together and explanations added wherever it 
appeared that the descriptions had filled to fraction properly. Typi- 
cally, subjects had considerable? difficulties in switching over to con- 
ceptualising natters in the Genean way - often, Initial replies drew 
attention to tnt fact thet this -did not apply* followed by extensive 
•rplanations of the ways In which thing* were dene 1? their ho»c set- 
tings. These explanations were no doubt very Interesting in themselves, 
but provided no help for the problce* pinpointed here. A large propor- 
tion of the tie* of the interviews was therefore spent In persuading 
the subject! to at least try to suggest ways of what cm wight say for 
a particular concept (such as Klassenfauch) even 1f things were (ob- 
vie^ly) organised differently at teoawTTTt night be added here that 
the intervtaws, certainly as far as conducted by the author himself, 
were personally very satisfying and provided hie* with highly inter- 
est^ Insights into tha details of the day~t*-4ey running of foreign 
language classes 1n awny pert* ef the En^lish-apeaking world! 



4 ^s-»Hs 

Only a few of tne over Jooo Individual data obtained in this way 
can ha prtsentad and ditcus&ed hare (cf. ante 2). 

As a start. It amy be instructive to look at the results obtained 
in reply to descriptions of the Strata concepts of tefctttre . Hotizbuch 
(of the teacher). H ausheft . Aufeibenhnft . Ajrtaitshef> , and KTaTse nBuch, 
wnich cm grouped together herebecause they all reflect aspects oT 
the &ch/Heft notion in term. IN formation of the item is shown 
in 5 able l, the results are listed separately for each item in Tables 



Th« results obtained in replv to item 1 (cf. Table 2) show (i) 
that native speakers would probably avoid the problem by using the 
title of the booklet to refer to it. and (11) that if they wanud to 
ne '»ry precise they would have to say sown thing Hke supplementary 
^xt/read^njj book/reader which U oulta a aouthful and' therefore~uh- 
TTkely to be use* In a nomal cU*~roo». Vaguer tens suggested as 
suitable are reader and rating-book : although the first appears wore 
frequently In the replies, it Ts often associated with publications 
providing selections fr\* various scurcec rather than one story only, 
so that wc would rac omn d v* second at the batter tare to refer to 
*hafc is called a Ink turn in foreign lanejuaoe taachinf, in Gertie ny - 
unless one aJopts the native speaSer** strategy of avoiding the terns 
sltegetfter in the way indicated above. 
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Table 1 
item Group ''Booki 1 ' (p^ge 3) 



* A book or booklet containing a contlTuous story t used In foreign 
language classes as reading material in addition to the actual 
course book, would be called a 



2 The {octavo-siied) book which the teacher carries around with 
mb and uses to note down information about the pupils perfor- 
wnce and reminders about work still to be handed 1n etc. would 
be called a 



k &ook used by pupils for writing in both in class (for class- 
room work) and at home (for homework) would be called a 



A bo^k ^ad by pupils to note down what hoacwor* has bean set 
for which subject and for which day would be called a 



S A oook which the pupils use for writing 1n only »her> they do an 
official test in class would be called a 



6 The book «Mch contains t^e official -ecord of the work done in 
class, of the mrfcs given for the testi written during the 
school year, of instances of absence and of arriving fate, and 
of any disciplinary erasures take* 1* the case of individual 
ssupils is called the 



of ^-ich there is one per class constantly kepi at the school . 



Itm I "LektU^e*- Results 



nove* /text 

reading book 

(^dlng) book/ 
title would be nmm 

rearfar 

supplementary rea/ing 
book 

story (rwHno) book 

reader {mom than 1 
selection) reeutng 
aook 

bookiets 



no r"/ reader 
reader 

text/s*ory book 
su^l amenta ry t&t t 
text 

supplementary 
reading book 

literature book 

reader 

story-book 

reader 

raider 



(referred to title 
of book 5 

supplementary reader 
reader/reading feoofc 

reeder/book/saeay-boek/ 
novel 

reader 

novel 

reading book 
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Tdbie 3 
lim I " Sotizbuch *: Results 



the Dlack Dock 

teacher's notebook 

punishment boo*, 
little book 

noteoook 

record book/ 
teacher's notebook 

grade book/ 
teacher's noteboo* 

notebook 

notebook/grade bo© ? : 
a iterance book 



Utile red boofe~ 

black book 

grade book 

teacher* $ record 

teacher's notebook 

teacher's handbook 
the black book 

diary/notebook 

detention book 

teacher $ notebook 

nark book/ 
lesson notebook 



wrfc boo* 

(scholars') record 
book 

notebook/diary/mark 
book 

notebook/ pocket -book 

teacher's nark book 

scholars' record book 

notebook 

black book 

diary 



Part of the significance attached to the teacher's Notubuch in 
the German system steas from its piece in the record-keeping > large 
proportions of which ere done at hoae by teachers . es a consequence 
°LF* ** ,rd ** «*oo1 1«o system customary 1» Germany: since all 
official records wist renin aval labia at the school, some double 
book-keeping 1s necessary to enable teacher? to work at hoae. Thus, 
although the teacher's jjotUfeych Is Ms own private property, pupils 
recognUe Immediately that m means business whan starting to get his 
totlzDuch out during a lesson. The various versions offered in reply 
to thTs Item (cf. Table 3) reflect oiffermnt aspects of the functions 
the book way have w'thout. however, covering the* all. It seems that 
a general tern such as (teacher 4 i) notebook is the east suitable so- 
lution here. #ith the opacification being left to the situational 
cofttext 1n class. 

A similar solution suggests Itself 1n connection with ine Auf- 
i*benheft {cf. Table 4). for which (homework) n otebook can semes 
f - version sufficiently unambiguous inTie ^cwbieTiTwhich it would 
be used. Wore precise versions could be alignment notebook or home- 
gPJl^yjf (tHa first probably marked as Wican tnfltsM. It snouTd 
Be noieTThat the *uf gabenhef t - which Is ofte* a opoclalfy arranged 
octavo-sized booklet with spaces on the enrglns to enter the lessors 
of the weak In ©roups following the Individual days and with empty 
lines to write the ba newort dim for these prions against then - 
plays an important role in the life of a Came * school child. The 
half-day schooling usual 1n Germany tends if relegate most written 
work to homework, and to knap Usee of what is mm* for when can be 
quite complicated. Pupils are even askad to show their homework note- 
books to see whether they In fact entered the homework set 1n the 
right space - and 1f this happens during an English Imsson it wwld 
Da ^*fyl to have an Enalish Um for It, 
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Table 4 



nott oook 

home*orK alary 

homework - no tebook 

notebook/joiter 

p*d/aisisnme#i Dock 

appointment 
(calendar) book 

{ homework ) a s s 1 gnmen t 
notebook 

calendar 

notebook pemtsirier 
notebook 



assignment book 

assignment notebook 

assignment notepei</ 
-eminder pad 

homework bock 

assignment book 

homework notebook/ 
diary 

homework diary 

homework diiry 

hos&work dlftry 

{write In back of 
homework bock) 



hosneworfc book 
notebook 

notebook/ homework 
book 

notebook 

homework notebook/ 
jotter 

exercise book 

homework book/ 
prep - diary 

prep book 

prep book 

ho mwork diary 



The results of Items 3 ( Hausheft) and 5 C Arbeltsheft) are inter- 
esting to compare (cf. Table 5} because the distinction reflected 1n 
the Seramn terms - the first as the book to he written Into 1n class 
and at home generally and the second as the book only to be written 
into for written classroom tests wVch are thus collected 1n ft - 1s 
not Identical with distinctions such as rough (copy) book/ jotter -» fair 
(copybook, and a test book 1s of course usual ly a (pre-prf nted) WT 
of pipers outlining the questions which are to be answered on Individ- 
ual sheets, for one Individual test only. Not surprisingly, the an- 
swers show a wide spread of suggestions. Although notebook is techni- 
cally correct. It should perhaps be avoided for Hausreft if it 1s 
taade to serve other meanings a^ well (see above). Jo tter/rcugh book 
are not quite appropriate for t,* homework aspect of the use the Haus- 
heft {ino^pendantly of what some of the books actually might look 
Tflce). Thus, exerc 1 se bo ok appears as toe most convenient solution. For 
jjrbeitsheft . blue book is probably too regional to be useful . aad tevt 
notebook afthough technically precise may be too long. This leaves 
tesj book in spite of the slightly different associations connected 
wit* title tons by native speakers of English. 

The last item of this group ( Klassenbuch , cf. Table 6) is again 
characterised by the problem of having 5 find o general term where 
in English more specific ones are used (re gister , record files , course 
record) to refer to the various aspects of the record-fceeping nee tfai 
foFUS effective administration of school life. It goes without 
saying that these various aspects are also handled In physically dif- 
ferent record*, in England * hence the different names * whereas 1n 
Use German system all the information about the members of ' elm, 
the marts received, lessons held, attendances etc. *s collected 1n 
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lUms 3/5 'Hausteft* *Ar$»mh*ft** tesults 



jOtttr 

cos,//extr€f$g book 

extros* oooi 

notebook 

ratebook 

hosework/ 
cUss notebook 



Haushtft 

.iota book 
notebook 

notebook 

exsrcist bock 

«jftrc1st book 

sttrtif* book 

; nyvp book) 
sstrctst book 

exercise book 

r ere is* book 



sxarcist book 
rougfc book 
MercUe book 
c&srttsc book 
ax*rti*o book 
axtrcHt book 
«yerti$* book 



3*x*d CGoybook 
test copy 

test r&?ebe<& 
t*st bookitx. 

Bovdoaok 
tes; b04#klsts 



hVm book 
book 
blue book 

Uftt&tftfa* 

iM%% book 
t*st book 
list book 



1*2* bOOk 

txerti&t book/ test book 

txirc1$i bork/te^t Dook 

t#$t took 

ttat book 

Uit-fcoofc 

(twt bsok) 

tm%t bosk 
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Table 6 

Ilea C "KUssenbucti ': Results 



record book 

report book 

assessment records 

register/class 
record book 

r*ne book/ record 
book 

gride book/official 
record book 

class book/class 
register 

grade book 

attendance book 

attendance book 



grading book/register 

roll book register 

course record 

student record 
(•ark book) 

markbook/ teacher 1 $ 
register 

official record book 

for* book 

black book 

register 

(various filing 
systems) 

rep*>r! book 



register 

cla^s register 
(names only) 

register 

{record files) 

official scholars 
record i#sok 

mark book/register/ 
punishment book 

■ark book/register 

record of work 
book/ lesson 
planners/ nark book 



one book. The answer obtained reflect this difficulty in that they 
either highlight one of the aspects only ( grads book , attendance 
took, black book tie.), or suggest a conciliation of these (e.g. mark 
boot/ register/ punishment book) which is descriptive rather than" 
usIEle solution, or simply point out the incompatibility of the sys- 
tems (e.g. various filing iy* tews ; class register : net* s only) *„1cr 
Is factual lycSrrtki burefcmHSdT soWW>roblei: 

naturally, it Is inappropriate to expect a single "correct 11 
solution, In these cases What Is needed are suggestions which are 
least likely to be eithe- misleading or Incomprehensible to native 
shakers of the language. Since the tern record can be taken to cover 
records of all kinds (attendance, performance, behaviour, course work 
etc.) wt would suggest record book as a way of referring to the 1(1 as - 
senhtch of Gere** schools, in preference to the clumsier If more 
precise" register enj record book put forward In tome of the answers. 

The secc J group af items to be presented here tries to elicit 
paraphrases for the German concepts of Klassenlehrer , Entschuldlgung , 
schwttazem (lesson, day(s))* tenia the first of these mTght again come 
up against the problem of different organ Isatory structures, the 
others were Included because we were Interested 1n seeing what could 
- and would - be said colloquially, below the level of official lan- 

Table 1 shows how the descriptions of the above concept? ware 
fowletmd. 
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Table 7 

I ten Group H Cks*roo» Business* (psge 7, Item 1-4) 



1 In each class, there 1s usually one teacher Mho is specially 
responsible for administrative matters, writing out the reports, 
checking the register end record book, contacting parents If 
necessary, organising outings for the class etc.. This teacher 
1$ called the 



1 After an absence a child 1s supposed to bring 

fro* the parents to explain why it we* absent* 

3 If a child deliberately stays away fro* an Individual lesson 
withou* a reasonable excuse s/he Is said to 



4 if the child deliberately stays my fro» school altogether s/he 

is said to 



Table 8 

lum 1 M KUj senlehrerC in ft Resu J ts 



For* Masker/Mistress 

term t^acH^r 

Ciass/fons Metres*/ 
Nasser 

class iaacber 

ftomrom teac*>fer 

class sponsor/ h&BerooH 
i^^^jier 

Hoatroo» teacher 

noterooa teacher 

fKaaerooe teacher 

hoee-roa« ieacnrr/ 
cU$% ftdtarfnlstrator 



homtrom teacher 
homrocm teacher 
honeroon teacher 
haeeroo* teacher 

hone teacher 
font teacher 
form teacher 
for* teacher 
tutor 

Foiw fester/Bistres* 

For* Teacher 

class teacher/ font 
easter 



class teecher/fem 
teacher 

elass(forei)teecher 

fora erlstren 

form easter/ 
Mistress /Teacher 

*ofw tutor 

class teacher 

faro Teacher 



The jpreai ottrlned in the replies to the *tm Otetenlehnsrfln) 
(cf . Table 8} 1s not due to any lack of * §mm%llam ^U^Om 
case with some of the iUm in the preview 9Wk - but wears to be 
the result of straight forward regional warlaflw: enr Merl can/ 
Ctn*dl« infomeets suggested hgnerogj U%cW> m ttftfsh ones forn 
tjMcMr. in n>1t* of co#*14er?STP^ them seeisTo 
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be enough common groynd 1n the function Involved to recommend to Ger- 
man teachers the use of either of these terms tc express the concept 
of Kl assenlohrer . a/id the cho1c« would probably depend on the erphasis 
m afther British or American English In that classroom. German tea- 
chers might note that the term cla ss teacher was only suggested by 
S {Brltisnj Informants, all oveFTo years of age, 4 of whom with long 
>*rio<i$ of residence 1i Germany. 



lable 9 

Item Z " EnUchuldj flung, *: Results 



* fKte 
a note 

a letter/a$i« of 
excuse 

^n excuse/ letter 
of excuse 

an txtusa/an absence 
note 

an excuse 
an excise 
*n excuse note 
excuse 



a written excuse 
a Utter/note 
a note/note of absence 
a note 

an explanatory r^+* 

absence note 

an absence note 

a not* 

a note 

a sick note 

a letter 

ft *»te 



a note 

a sick note/a bet- 
ter 

an absence note/ 
sick note 

a letter 

a uicx note 

a letter 

a note 

an absence note 



The concept of an " Entschuldigunp* In the sense of a written 
statement by parents to explain why their child did not attend school 
dots mot seem to be difficult to express {cf. Table *) and there is 
quite a rtnop of acceptable terms available, of which the handiest 
appear to be excuse, (sicfc/aUoncelnoto . 

Sitat is jerheps more Interesting to set 1s the way In which 
staying my from school deliberately, for a l*sson cr for longer, 1s 
referred to Informally, I.e. between pupils, or perhaps at home, ra- 
ther than officially at school. As Table lo shows, the answers repre- 
sent both formal and Informal vers low, with playing truant the most 
general one in use. Skipping/cutting class is frequently mentioned 
with the mwntftf of rnissim a lesson . iSgTbnal variations add colour 
to the repertoire ( flossing , Sa lving, mltchlng , weggi^git, l egging it , 
Pil d Mjo» k (At)rT^i^tfpOTii^ K usmd oni/wlth care (Tf at 
•ill ty mxrMt 1 * speakers. Our Initial idea that It might be neces- 
sary *n English to observe a cluer terminological distinction between 
staying away for an individual les?*, or. the one hand, and a day or 
more on the other. m% not systematically support** by the anmwers ob- 
tained: tha first tame 4* usually specified referring to a class 
or lesson mis sad that rey.iiwJ tU ^utinction can therefore be neg- 
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Table lo 

Items 3,4 "schwanzen* {lesson, day*: Results 



ERLC 





*^huMnYM k /<ktiifwt«\ 
SCrnHLn* OT ^ 2 uUIKH! } 


— = — - 


D€ r'obblng/SKiving/ 


have skipped class 


truant/ wag it 




skipped class/cut class 


skive off 


skin r Ui« 


he skipping class 


have absconded 


4oss i class 


be skipping/playing 


play truant 


*1tch/»1$$ ft class 


hooky 


cut the lesson 


cutting - class 


skip class 


(class) 


skip class/play vrutnt 


skip class 


play tru* 


be playing hooki*/ 


skip t lesson/ to skiv* 


■Using a lesson 


skipping 


off 


wag 


skip class 


Eltch/skivt 


skiving 


CUt cltss 


skive 


skiving 



he dobbim 

play truant/ S€h&slF*g 
school aaitchins/ 
skiving 

play truant/ doss 
•itch/pity truant 

be truant/playing 

hookfiy 

del h>quent 

bookie (whole day) 
skipping (foi either) 

t>€ skipping class/ 
playing hookey 

play hooky 

o* truant 



' scfwS rgen* (Tag) 
be playing hooks? 
be truant 
b* skipping 

skip school/slay truant 

truant 

play truant 

lag it (Lincolnshire)/ 
*i ten/ truant (b* 
Quanting) 

skive 

truant/wag it 

truant/h*v* the day 

off 

have played trutht 



have left 

play truant 

play truant 

playing truant 

>jtg/play truant 

p*ay truant 

playing truant 

play truant/nitcn 
take French leave 

wagging it 



looted from a language point of view as not ba1*f laxtcalised - as is 
also true for Gamin, 



In the final ^ps rT item to be presented and discussed here, 
we were interested in ~.sible paraphrases of the warfcs g1v<*"> in the 
Gersen school syste*. these go fro* 1 at Uwj top to } at the bottow 

of the scali 
1» edijend,, 
TTgyr* 



school systea. These go fro* I at xm top to a ai we do now 
scale, with conventionalised pa sphra*** (sehr out , gu* 
end, ausraichend. —^elhaft. usaaitUgoad) 1» e*S;t^ *e 
nams'IftfliSeTves, T . oTscrTptiow were rVmil ater* 
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Table U, in% results *r§ show* 1n Tables l?& s^d 12b 



Table U 

Item Group "Harks* (page 9, items i - 6> 



There ire six perks available 1n the German system to assess the 
child's school performance* The/ 90 fro* one to six. The first four 
are pass narks and can be paraphrased as follows 

the highest possible nark 1s a "1" - 

th* second highest nark Is a m Z* » ~ — — -- - 

the neutral, average nark 1s a *3 P « ~ 

the "just past" lark Is a "4* * 



The other two Harks are non-pass narks and express two levels of 
failure, 

Adequate work but not beyond help \% a *$* - 

the lowist possible nark Is a "6" • " 



The results obtained are not easy to Interpret and are reminders 
of the linguistic trulsai that t>- meaning of items 1n a closed set 
1s largely determined ty the co-presence, and rank, of the other Items 
1n 1t. Hhile aost Informants agreed on using excellen t for the very 
best, mark, very oood can only be the very best if tlwre 1s no excel- 
lent to precede It: "In all other cases it is usee to refer to f5vr-$e- 
co*d nest nark. A similar shift can be observed In connection with 
3001*2 1t is only used for second best, if the top nark is very yod . 
or excellent witr m very good following: in all other cases it refers 
to the average nark. A frequent alternative given for the average 
mar- i satisfactory , which, however, also appears as a nark a grade 
lower than average . In other worei as the lowest pass nark. The two 
non-pass nam are either both given as fa1?. or a distinction is 
drawn between poor and very poor/bad . I t~7s""in teres ting to observe 
*hat many ntttvt speakers tried to express German narks in terns of 
their own narking conventions (uslnf letters fron A-E/F, or giving 
percentages); on the other hand, practically all suggestions were con- 
sistent in themselves even if the sane tern (e.g. satisfactory) would 
serve different purposes in the different schemes suggested. 

On the basis of the answers obtained here, we would recommend to 
the Geman teacher of English the utt of the following terns - *s al- 
ternatives tp the tames of the fibres as such I • excel lent/ very 
flood, 2 • good , 3 - satisfactory/average . 4 • pass/fair, 5 p poor . 
r»y»ry poor/bed. 
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Tacle 12a 
rtsrks 1-3: ^sults 



"senr gut* 




"oefrs^dlgend" 


A (752) *xcells;>t 


B (S5X) ¥ery good 


; (45%) suod 


excellent A 


very good B 


90od C 


A (SS-locX) 
exccll tnt 


E {?0-S4^5 
very good 


C (55-70*) 


excellent 


very good 


gcod/faf» 


excellent wor* 


good work 


MiHfactory 


A excellent 


8 good 


C average 


A very gocW 
excel ]«r«t 


8 good 


C satisfactory 


A (excellent) 


& above 


C average 


A excellent 


£ aaove t/erage 


€ average 


A excellent 


B 9004 


C av*r>.<ie 


A excels ftfii 




C average 


A excellent 


B 


C s*t! f factory 


9o-loo£ A 
except loot 1 


7S-3oH 8 


6o~75* C 
sverag* 




8 vatry Q*x<d 




looX A 

t)*£ t>€5t 


Sol S 

above average 


65* C 
average 








excei lent 


y^ry good 


fairly good 


A §/c£ 1 1 s nt 


H very good 


C satisfactory 




2 good 


C average 


%?s*-y 90uo 




*v$r*ge 




§ #*ry good 


t good 


very ?p>j/ 


food 


satisfactory 


^ all tnt 


qooS (stry f&ud) 


e^sgt/iowi 


A 


B 


€ 


lc/lo tupiea*-* 






A §xe€ ! \ 




C 90 *x 




good 


satisfactory 



A 

esciMi «t yoo^ average 



er|c 
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*terfcs 4~6 * R**iilt* 




"aysrelchaftd* 


^aangelhift" 


"ungenUgend* 


C/D (35*) average 


0 (35%) below 
i ver* or 


E/F (2SI\ poor 
failure 


fair 0 




*ery bid ¥ 


satisfactory 


insufficient 


F (Io«24X) 
N.6 (no grade) 


* pass/a oar* pus 


fill 


a hopeless fail 


nisei m 

passing 


unsatisfactory 


falling 9 e **ro* 


M MtlUW • /Credit 


I IlKOMpIfte 


F failure 




? Til If inAa&quate 


F fully inadequate 


W OH IfWlyt 


oossibiH^y of 
fillip 


flunk 


D ^^satisfactory 


f fill 


F fail 


0 iiiftftiiiti 




r ret sure 




r To is HQ 


r titied 


D passing 


? - failure with ftop« 


F failure 


5o-*oX a 
i-iffieieni 




t>elow lot F 
wfcolly inadequate 






F definite fall 


^$0« £*&f&£g 




o~2ol F 
failure 


f*1r 




very poor 


fair 




poor 


S a*ilrf ds bttv^r 


£ 


V unclassified 




i bf*\o* average 


F v*r^ poor 


tttiiftct&ry 




very poor 


ft 




F very poor 


f#ir 




very poor/ weak 


P&&S 




v$ry poor 




i 

3/ie 


F 

o/lo fall /worst *&rfc 


3 f*fr 


£ perr- 


F va^y poor 


fairly $303 


on ly filr 


4ft*k 


below average 


poor 


£ 

very bad 
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5 Conclusions 

in the present paper an attempt has been mid* to present and 
discuss sone of the results obtained in the course of an Investiga- 
tion Into the language which native speakers of English would use 
u refer to selected aspects of the Gran classroom situation. 

We have argued that It Is important *o ^lude the actual class- 
room situation of the learners as far as r a within the foreign 
language parts of foreign language lessons, nowever, foreign languages 
are typically learnt In the educational envlrenatnt of the learner's 
hone con try, rtthar than that of the target language. This wans 
that a direct transfer of the classroom language connected with e.g. 
English Institutional surroundings Is not possible: German children 
and teachers need to find ways of verbellslng their own surroundings 
which very often are rather different. 

In order to avoid making suggestions which would lead to a nega- 
tive kind of "classroom English" incomprehensible to native speakers 
of the language, outside German classroom, a survey was conducted 
asking 3o native speakers of English from various parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to paraphrase in English a numSor of classroom 
situations a* they light arise In Gamer, classrooms. This was done 
on the basis of an extensive questionnaire, followed up by a face- 
to-face Interview. A •aejor problem turned out to bo tk* n#*d, for 
the Questionnaire, to develop an ell citation procedure enabling al;o 
subjects with no or next to no Gemn an4 practically no knowledge 
of German classrooms to participate In finding ways of talking about 
the German classroom situation, ^ne sclutlon eventually adopted of 
presenting the subjects with carefully phrased descriptions (In 
English) of the various concepts to be expressed hone ily In usable 
English paraphrases teas not always successful: mejo* ^arts of the 
interviews were spent on additional explanations wtore care was needed 
not to suggest what the Interviewer wanted to hear In the first ?U«. 

The -esults - only son* of which could be present*! and discussed 
here - show that the procedure adopted for this Investigation is a 
pors'V.e way of arriving at the Information required. As we have 
seen, this does not mean that the answers obtained art always easy to 
interpret nor that can they be Incorporated Into e.g. a German Eng- 
lish teacher's cUssrocm language repertoire directly. I.e. without 
any further interpretation, tut we hope to have been able to show 
that the data obtained In th1i way are both necessary and useful as 
* basis for recommendation* In this field. 

As stated at the beginning, this Investigation 1s prt of a lar- 
ger project concerned with the development of teach leg mte ' for 
the field of "classroom language 11 for German teachers of English. It 
Us proved to be very twlpful in placing ftts* materials on sounder 
foundations and will hopefully, In the long run, make a substantial 
contribution to encourr glng teachers and pupils ft Germany to exploit 
more of their own classroom situation for foreign language Interaction 
than is often the case at present, by showing hvw this can actually 
3* done. 
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